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But no machine can. carry an unlimited supply of ammunition, and the moment comes when the enemy, unless crippled, can take the engine-behind craft in the rear. This, of course, is a manoeuvre that requires skill, because almost certainly the " pusher " machine is the slower of the two and is soon left behind, and its opponent must fetch a wide sweep round. Meanwhile, the other will do its utmost to avoid, being caught in the rear, and, well handled, may succeed in the manoeuvring game almost indefinitely. High speed is, in almost every case, a huge advantage, but it has one drawback in those types of aerial craft which are not able to go slow or fast at will. On one occasion a Vickers fighting biplane was overtaken by a Fokker but beat it in fair fight.
Both parties to an aeria-1 fight must ever keep an eye on their whereabouts ; they are ever drifting leeward at more or less speed, and usually to one or the other this drifting carries the fight towards the enemy's lines.
The full story of the fighting in the air during the Great War would fill volumes. Here only a few incidents can find a place.
Captain Hawker, of th.e Royal Flying Corps, was on one occasion flying a Bristol scout when he encountered a German aeroplane over HCooge, at a height of 10,000 feet. Approaching down sun, his opponent thus having the light in his eyes, he opened fire at a range of 100 yards, and the enemy craft took fire and was destroyed.
The same pilot over Bixttoete, at a height of 9000 feet, approached a German scout biplane unperccived, and opened fire at 50 yards' range, bringing the enemy down.
But that was by no means a record short range for aerial duels, for in several cases machines have passed, each other at less than 20 yards exchanging streams of bullets. Imagine two ninety-miles-per-hour machines passing in that fashion, the relative speed being 180 miles per hour !